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= The good old “Slogan” that tells you where to go for tat 
= complete assortments. 7 
== Eighty (80) pages of Wholesale Price List just off a 
= the press—Packed full of Good Things—Priced right }|F== 
Pas for Specimen Material. Get your copy now. -—S 
= One of our Specialties from this list is so 
qt POLYGONUM AUBERTI—China Fleecevine tH 
pet Strong 2 year plants, $3.50 per 10; $30.00 per 100 ——4 
=5 From the “Lining Out List” (One of America’s most |F==S 
=a complete listing of L. O. S.) we offer the Climbing Hy- [E==3 
ee drangeas—Novel Plants. We predict that they are [E==5 
at “comers” and coming fast. ——— 
= HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS, 1% in. Pots oe 
== $17.50 per 100; $150.00 per 1000 E==4 
wes SCHIZOPHRAGMA HYDRANGEOIDES, 2% in. pots [-—> 
= $14.00 per 100; $120.00 per 1000 = 
-—~ We solicit your inquiries. -— 
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zy ee PAINESVILLE, OHIO —— 
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ao catalogues and circulars. You, therefore, are the logical one to sell books on gardening and |-=— 
= through books to sell your stock. -— 
= THE MACMILLAN COMPANY WILL COOPERATE aye 
oy Why not, then, cooperate with one of the country’s largest publishers of books in turning }|-== 
= “gardening duffers” into intelligent, enthusiastic lovers of flowers and plants? It will cost you -—S 
SS nothing to cooperate. Because of the discounts we allow you, your profits from the sale of books [F--= 
—— will leave a balance over and above the slight expense to w hich you may be put. You will not be [E=--=> 
ores required to buy books, or stock them, or ship them. Send your orders to us and we will handle all = 
= the details for you. cas 
————] To secure our cooperation in your plans, please address a letter to us, as follows: --=> 
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= THE MACMILLAN COMPANY os] 
aL 60 Fifth Avenue Advertising Department New York, N.Y. |F== 
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Chinese, Japanese Wistaria Fine Climbing Plant 


Most Popular in the East Next To Climbing Roses— Yet Seems To Be Absolutely and 


Positively Unknown, Says Author 


By A. E. Wohlert, The Garden Nurseries, Narberth, Pa. 


roses, the most popular climbing plant 

in the East, largely on account of its 
hardiness, but also likely enough on account 
of its own real merit as a first-class flower- 
ing vine. 

The Chinese Wistaria are so well known 
that it is hardly necessary to make any com- 
ment other than to say that it is unwise to 
grow any other than those that have been 
grafted preferably from flowering wood, but 
certainly from well established grafted 
flowering plants, because the seedlings may 
not bloom during the first ten years. 

The Chinese Wistaria is found in two 
colors only, as far as I know, the purple or 
lavender and the white. Both of them are 
fragrant, more particularly the white. The 
White Chinese Wistaria is not exactly pure 
white. It shows shading, however slight, of 
bluish or lavendar with a trace of yellow. 

Chinese Wistaria, if grafted from flower- 
ing wood, generally blooms the second year 
after grafting; even if they are grafted from 
vigorous wood taken from flowering plants 
one is reasonably sure to get flowers the 
fourth year from grafting. 

Wistaria Floribunda, or Multijuga, Jap- 
anese Wistaria, is less well known, probably 
because originally our supply of Chinese 
Wistaria came from England and from Hol- 
land; the Holland producers grew practical- 
ly none but the Chinese Wistaria. The Jap- 
anese Wistaria, Wistaria Floribunda, is very 
similar to the Chinese, although the foliage 
is somewhat different—more elongated—-the 
flower racemes particularly more elongated 
than the Chinese. The flowers are similar 
in size, but are spaced a greater distance 
apart with the net results that while the 
Chinese generally range in length from six 
to eight inches, the racemes perhaps in rare 
cases obtaining a length of ten inches, the 
Japanese Wistaria are rarely shorter than 
twelve inches and occasionally as long as 
sixty inches. 

When the Japanese Wistaria is grown as 
a pergola vine, or for draping a small porch 
or trellis, it is at its best because the length 
of bloom is shown up to the best advantage. 

The Japanese Wistaria may be raised from 
seed and will come fairly true from seed, 
generally blooming with eight or ten years 
after planting. Yet that is a long time to 
wait and does not assure the plantsman that 
he will obtain results that can be determined 
in advance. By buying grafted plants from 
well known established varieties, it is pos 
sible to obtain positive results and generally 
a liberal supply of bloom on four-year vines, 
frequently earlier. 

While to be sure the Floribunda variety 
can produce flowers of the length indicated 
as the extreme, that is to say from three to 
five feet, such extremely long racemes will 
not be produced on young plants; one has 
to wait until the vines are well established. 

Among the better known varieties are the 
following: 

Kama Noda, a splendid vigorous variety 


W roses tn is probably, next to climbing 


with deep purple blossoms twelve to fifteen 
inches long or more. One of the best coi 
ored sorts. 

Murasaki Noda is deeper color under fav- 
orable conditions and obtains readily a 
length of twenty-four inches or more. It is 
a strong grower and very free flowering. 

Naga Noda is one of the few varieties that 
produce extremely long racemes. The 
flower clusters even on young vines are 
three feet long and has been known to ob- 
tain a length of five feet. On the accom- 
panying illustration, flowers of this variety 
are shown, and it is not at all difficult for 
us to imagine that the flowers are at least 
four feet long. 

Shiro Noda is considered the white form of 
Murasaki Noda with flower clusters twenty- 
four inches long or more. 

There are also several pink or rose col- 
ored forms, such as Floribunda Rosea, pro- 
duces clear light pink flowers in long clus- 
ters, ranging from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches in length. 

Floribunda Rubrum is a deeper pink va- 
riety, said to produce equally long flowers. 

Floribunda flore plena is a very unusual 
undesirable variety producing double deep 
blue flowers. 

The demand for these rare varieties no 
doubt will be vigorous as soon as they be- 
come better known, and it is quite likely 
that the Chinese variety, even be they ever 
so good, will be pushed into the background 
with the early models of motor cars. 


Yard & Garden Contest Headquarters, 
Davenport, Iowa, are busy again putting un- 
der way the 1933 national garden contest. 
Press service sheet No. 10 has just been re- 
leased featuring new stories, with illustra- 
tions, on phases of previous contests. The 
old and excellent slogan “You Win If You 
Lose” still holds the attention of the pros- 
pective home gardener and contest winner. 


Seek Packaged Rose Trade 


The Elmer Brothers Nursery, San Jose, 
Cal., are boosting their rose plant trade with 
packaged roses under the name “Rose Pak” 
—a colorful green and black cardboard car- 
ton two feet long and about two and a half 
inches square, completely enclosing bush 
and root, and about the latter a square of 
moist peat in which the bush is “planted” 
under 800 pounds pressure, ample to sustain 
the plant for at least two months without 
further attention. For further protection, 
the bush is dipped in a paraffin bath at 
temperature of 170 degrees before packing. 

The carton bears a colored reproduction 
of the blossom the variety inside will bear, 
and a perforated “window” permitting ex- 
amination of the bush. “San Jose, Califor- 
nia” appears on the carton as the shipping 
point, and this explanation: “This package 
contains a hardy, two-year-old Northern Cal- 
ifornia-grown rose bush, ready for planting. 
No artificial heat has been used in develop- 
ing this plant. It has been allowed to gain 
its full natural growth in the open air of Cali- 
fornia’s fertile valley.” 


According to Leon Elmer, president of the 
Nursery company, tests have shown rose 
bushes thus prepared to out-sell the un- 
packed variety five to one. Now preparing 
some 600,000 bushes of 100 varieties for ship- 
ment throughout the country, Mr. Elmer 
says his firm expects to market a million 
bushes during the year. Department stores, 
chain stores, and even grocery stores, Elmer 
says, will handle his firm’s output. 





Senator Schackno introduced into the AIl- 
bany, N. Y., legislature, under date of Feb- 
ruary 8, a bill requiring a bond of $25,000 
and payment of a $50 license fee for ship- 
ping Nursery stock, trees, plants and cut 

flowers into the state. 
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An especially attractive display of the Possibilities of Wistaria 
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Value of Planting Crotalaria for Soil Building 


Detailed Information on History, Experiments and Observations of This Successful 
Soil Builder—Also Profitable As Nursery Sideline 


By S. C. Simpson, Monticello, Fla., Before Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association Convention at Dallas. Tex. 


Before taking up the value of Crotalaria 
as a soil builder, I want to say a few words 
about its value as a sideline to the Nursery- 
man. During these dull times we are all try- 
ing to find some sideline to tide over. Some 
of you have gotten by with your novelties, 
others with new or special varieties. We 
have used Crotalaria spectabilis seed as a 
side line, and have found it quite profitable. 
It is a combination of the novelty and new 
variety idea. It works in easily with our 
regular Nursery business, as practically 
every buyer of Nursery stock is a prospect 
for Crotalaria. And on the other hand some- 
times a Crotalaria sale leads to the sale of 
Nursery stock. Crotalaria sales are rather 
easily made when the prospect has seen the 
crop growing. If he has not seen it grow- 
ing, his curiosity and anxiety to be the first 
to grow it in his community are big sales 
helps. Crotalaria is growing this summer in 
practically every state in the Union. This 
will create a great demand for seed this year. 

There are some five hundred known 
species of Crotalaria. Some are native to 
this country. Of them all Crotalaria specta- 
bilis and Crotalaria striata are the most de- 
sirable for soil building. Crotalaria striata 
has practically been eliminated because it is 
a rather woody plant, and is a host to the 
common pumpkin bug. On the other hand 
Crotalaria spectabilis is easy to turn under 
and is not a host to injurious insects and 
diseases. Crotalaria spectabilis is a native 
of Africa, having been introduced into this 
country by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. It has been on trial on the grounds 
of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for about eighteen years. A very small 
amount of seed was available at first, and it 
has taken a good many years to build up the 
supply to take care of a commercial demand. 


Six years ago G. H. Blackmon, pecan ex- 
pert of the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, induced us to try a pound of three 
species of Crotalaria in our pecan orchard. 
This seed cost us one dollar per pound; the 
species used were usaramoensis, striata and 
spectabilis, which was called sericea at that 
time. We got a rather poor stand the first 
year and were not particularly impressed 
with Crotalaria. We had decided to aban- 
don the trial and gave orders to have the 
Crotalaria plot disced with the rest of the or- 
chard the following spring. After three or 
four discings, Mr. Blackmon came through 
Monticello, and urged us to stop cultivation 
and give the Crotalaria one more trial. We 
did this and were repaid by having a won- 
derful volunteer stand come up and attain a 
growth of six to eight feet in height. This 
success encouraged us to save some seed 
and make a more extensive trial with Crota- 
laria. The following year we planted about 
fifteen acres with excellent results. During 
this second year of good growth we noted 
that the striata and the usaramoensis were 
practically eliminated from the planting. 
The spectabilis actually crowded out the 
other two and no trace of these two species 
could be found by the third year. The origi- 
nal plot has reseeded each year. The fourth 
year we planted our entire one-hundred-acre 
pecan orchard to Crotalaria. Each year we 
have increased the acreage until this year 
we have about six hundred actes growing, 
all of which will be saved for seed. 

Each year our yields have been checked 
by a state worker from the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. A yield of 40,000 
pounds of green material per acre is not un- 
common, and some have been much higher. 
A good crop of Crotalaria returns nitrogen 
to the soil equal to more than one thousand 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. At pres- 
ent prices the actual cash value of this 





amount of nitrogen is more than $20 per 
acre. And of course the humus is of untold 
value. We all know that state and govern- 
ment workers have found that most of our 
agricultural land is very deficient in organic 
material. Crotalaria will build up this de- 
ficiency, and will do it two to five times as 
fast as any other legume. The humus and 
organic matter increase the water holding 
capacity of the soil and furnish food for 
friendly bacteria. Some of the organic com- 
pounds formed in the decomposition of 
humus are capable of attacking unavailable 
plant food already in the soil and making it 
suitable for plant use. 

The seed can be planted broadcast or in 
drills. Ten pounds of seed are required per 
acre for broadcast planting and about half 
that much if planted in drills. If planted in 
rows the soil should be firmed over the seed. 
A Cole planter will plant and firm the soil in 
one operation. No cultivation is necessary 
when the seed is broadcast or drilled, but 
plantings in wide rows should be cultivated 
about twice for best results. The seed can 
be planted as soon as frost damage is past; 
satisfactory results have been obtained 
where the seed was not planted until the 
first of July. The early plantings are usual- 
ly the most successful, all others things be- 
ing equal. The seed will mature in the lat- 
ter part of September and the first part of 
October. The crop will reseed each year if 
properly handled. 

Crotalaria spectabilis can be planted in 
corn and other farm crops at the time of the 
last cultivation. Under ordinary conditions 
it will make a heavy growth, thus building 
up the soil without the loss of the land for 
a year. It will reseed year after year in 
farm crops if handled right. One farmer in 
South Georgia asked us to come up and see 
his corn. This corn was growing on land 
which had one crop of Crotalaria turned in 
to it. The land was average Georgia soil 
capable of yielding about ten bushels of corn 
per acre. This farmer without the use of 
commercial fertilizers had corn estimated to 
yield thirty to fifty bushels per acre on the 
land where he had Crotalaria last year. And 
the original Crotalaria reseeded in the corn 
for this year’s cover crop. 

Our pecan orchard planted on poor soil 
has improved wonderfully since we started 
using Crotalaria. Fifteen acres of this or- 
chard which has been in Crotalaria longest 
has a heavy crop of nuts this year. In fact 
we are afraid some of the limbs will break. 
The fact that the pecan crop for our county 
will not average 20% of a normal crop this 
year makes this record most impressive. 

In spite of the fact that our production is 
increasing, our expenses have decreased 
very much since planting Crotalaria in our 
orchard. In the first place, we plant the 
Crotalaria early and let it shade the soil all 
summer. This saves the summer cultivation 
which we used to think necessary. We have 
also been able to cut.our nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers down very considerably. From an eco- 
nomical standpoint alone, Crotalaria is 
worth investigating. 

Crotalaria may prove profitable from a cut 
flower standpoint. The spectabilis blooms 
are yellow, shaped like pea blossoms and are 
borne on spikes. They mature at a time of 
the year when other flowers are scarce. We 
have one species that is a dwarf and pro- 
duces blue flowers. Another drawf species 
(Crotalaria retusa) produces yellow flowers 
with a red cast. Crotalaria is an excellent 
ornamental annual. It can be planted very 
effectively in front of large shrubs, etc. It 
should be of value for planting around new 
homes where immediate results are wanted 
while the shrubbery is getting established. 
It can be pruned without harm, therefore it 
can be kept to any desired height. 

The question comes up everywhere about 
the susceptability of Crotalaria to insect and 
disease injury to the roots. This question is 


best answered by calling attention to the 
fact that the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station recommends the planting of 
Crotalaria spectabilis in fields infested with 
nematodes as the best method of eradicat- 
ing this pest. No disease or insect injurious 
to cultivated crops has been found to attack 
the root foliage, or flower of Crotalaria 
spectabilis. 

Crotalaria seed contains a large percent of 
“hard seed.” Hard seeds are seed that have 
a very tough seed coat and are unable to ab- 
sorb moisture quickly. This of course de- 
lays germination. Some Crotalaria seed 
have been known to lie in the ground for a 
year before sprouting. Government sta- 
tistics show that a 10% immediate germina- 
tion is not unusual with ordinary Crotalaria 
seed. We noticed this slow germination and 
have been working four years to correct it. 
After many trials we found that seed pricked 
with the point of a pin germinated 100%. 
This led us to buy a commercial scarifier 
with which we raised the germination of our 
seed to about 90% or better by scratching 
the coat of each seed. We call this our 
“specially treated” seed. This was two or 
three times as good germination as could be 
obtained with untreated seed. In order that 
we should make no mistake we continued 
our investigations and experiments this year. 
To our surprise we found that sometimes as 
high as 20% of these sprouts would break off 
of the scarified seed after germination had 
taken place. On investigation it was found 
that the scarifier caused certain injury to 
the seed embryos. We quickly saw that our 
old method of treatment was doomed to be 
discarded. We have now designed our own 
machine which does the same work as the 
scarifier without the injury. This will again 
enable us to offer seed of the highest germi- 
nation this year. 

Crotalaria seed is very hard to harvest 
and cure. Each pod is picked by hand. The 
seed is then cured in an approved manner, 
being turned constantly. The seed is sep- 
arated from the pods with a threshing ma- 
chine after which it is run through the 
special treatment machine. Just before 
shipment the seed is run through a suction 
cleaner built especially for Crotalaria which 
eliminates all waste and trash. 

Crotalaria is not an experiment, it is a 
proved crop. We sold one grove owner ten 
thousand pounds of seed for his own plant- 
ing this year. Last year the crop succeeded 
all over the South and as far North as Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. It succeeds over a wide 
range of different soils and does well on 
many soils on which other legumes fail. It 
needs no liming inoculation or fertilizing. 
Crotalaria adds nitrogen and humus to the 
soil in greater quantities because of its 
tremendous growth. It will build up soil 
quicker than any other legume. 

We have always turned under heavy 
crops of green material before planting Nur- 
sery stock. We consider this as one of the 
essentials. We believe the cover crops con- 
tribute in a large way toward the stocky and 
vigorous growth of our pecan Nursery stock. 
Before using Crotalaria we planted cowpeas, 
velvet beans, soy beans, beggarweed, Aus- 
trian winter peas, etc., but none of them 
gave us anything like the growth we get now 
with Crotalaria. In our estimation Crota- 
laria, or some similar plant, is the only hope 
for the poor land agriculturist. 


Erwin A. Ejisenbraun has established a 
Nursery at 616 East Chapman Ave., Santa 


Ana, Cal. He will specialize in ornamental 
stock. 
East Hill Nurseries, Inc., Chesterland, 


Ohio, a new incorporation, 400 shares no par. 





When writing advertisers, say you saw it 
in the American Nurseryman. 
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Winners in National Contest Stir Up Interest 


Home Owners Spurred On Anew To Activities in Planting and Beautification of Their 
Home Grounds for Entry in 1933 Contests 


ners in the Yard & Garden Contest 
movement is made by the publicity de- 


partment of the Nurserymen’s national cam- 
paign. This announcement is being broad- 
cast by newspapers throughout the country, 
by the big national magazines and by the 
radio. Civic meetings are being held to laud 
those who, by winning a national prize, 
have brought new honors to their home 
communities. 

Importance and value of planting and 
beautifying the home grounds, both from 
private interest and civic patriotism, is 
stressed in all of this nation-wide publicity. 
How the winners created outdoor living 
rooms, making them attractive, comfortable 
and liveable with trees and flowers. is being 
brought out. Attention is called to the divi- 
dends in personal satisfaction which always 
accrues to the owner of a well-planted place. 

Through the announcement of the national 
winners, The Yard & Garden Contest lays 
the foundation of new planting campaigns 
for 1933 throughout the country. Already 
many local contests have been begun. In- 
quiries from other interested communities 
are being received by the score at head- 
quarters daily. In fact, there seems to be 
more interest in home gardening this year 
than ever before. 

Selection of these beautifully planted 
home grounds was made from several thou- 
sand garden photographs entered in the 
national competition from all parts of the 
country. Each of the contesting places had 
previously won first prize in the Yard & 
Garden Campaign conducted in its own home 
town. Practically every section of the coun- 
try was represented. 

The general prevalence of outdoor living 
rooms was particularly evident in the big 
collection of competing gardens. Comfort- 
able and cozy nooks, walled in with shrubs 
and trees, carpeted with patches of lawn and 
brightened by colorful flowers, were every- 
where apparent. This is good evidence that 
the message broadcast to home owners 
through the national publicity campaign was 
heard and that it brought specific results. 

Not only did the National Yard & Garden 
Contest photographs indicate a familiarity 
with and conversion to the outdoor living 
room, but also that the average home owner 
of today has become conscious of the es- 
sential value of landscaping,—‘“It’s Not a 
Home Until It’s Planted.” This, of course, 
was just the thought the national campaign 
set out to plant in the public mind four years 


NNOUNCEMENT of the national win- 


ago. 

Typifying this thought of the well-planted 
home grounds is the winner of first prize in 
the Amateur Class (Class I) Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Tucker of Spokane, Wash. A com- 
plete foundation planting of deciduous 
shrubs with evergreens for accent joins the 
house harmoniously to the grounds about. 

Along the street line a necessary retain- 
ing wall is covered by Boston ivy and topped 
by a hedge of barberry. Against the back- 
ground of this hedge a border of gay peren- 
nials add their colorful touches. A hedge of 
privet marks the inside lot boundary line. 

Extending a spirit of hospitality, the walk 
leading to the front door is flanked by banks 
of bright-faced tulips followed in their sea- 
son by verbenas. Evergreens stand guard 
at the steps. Window boxes in a galaxy of 
color grace the front of the house. Pines 
and maples frame the beautifully harmoni- 
ous home picture. 

In the backyard a charming little outdoor 
living room has been created. Only a few 
years ago this was a small natural clearing 
on a rocky, pine-covered slope. A two-level 
garden was the natural development and this 
has been effectively worked out. 

A beautiful rose garden occupies the 
sunny portion of the upper level of the rear 
grounds. The collection includes many 
choice varieties such as: Frau Karl Drus- 
chki, Talisman, Souvenir de Claudius Per- 





Rotenone, Pyrethrins, Nicotine, As Plant Sprays 


By Clyde C. Hamilton, Associate Entomolo- 
gist, N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in “The Shade Tree” 


In ccmparing the efficiency of spray ma- 
terials there are three methods by which 
this comparison may be made: 1—Compari- 
son of the toxicity of equal amounts, usual- 
ly by volume but sometimes by weight; 2— 
Comparison according to their molecular 
weight or atomic structure; 3—Comparison 
according to the efficiency in controlling in- 
sects and the final cost to the consumer of 
the dilute spray. 

Chemically pure rotenone is a white crys- 
taline material obtained from the roots of 
several tropical plants, two of which are 
derris (Derris elliptica) and cube (Loncho- 
carpus nicou). It may be extracted from 
the powdered roots with any one of a num- 
ber of different solvents, such as acetone, 
carbon tetrachloride, ether, etc. These sol- 
vents take out from the powdered roots, in 
addition to the rotenone, other poisons, 
resins and gums, which have some insecti- 
cidal value. The rotenone and gums are 
mixed or dissolved in acetone, various oils, 
soaps or other materials and diluted with 
water as plant sprays. These materials act 
as carrying agents or solvents for the 
rotenone in the concentrated spray and 
some of them act as wetting agents in the 
diluted sprays. 

Considerable care is needed in selecting 
the proper materials for use with rotenone 
as it decomposes in the presence of strong 
light or strong alkalies and loses its toxicity. 
The work done on the chemistry and toxi- 
city of rotenone shows conclusively that it 
is necessary to know how it will react in 
various combinations if a satisfactory spray 
is to be produced. 

Pyrethrins, the active principle in pyreth- 
rum powder, is obtained by methods of ex- 
traction somewhat similar to those used in 
obtaining rotenone. Pyrethrins decompose 
in the presence of light and alkali and re- 
quire considerable care in making plant 
sprays. 

Nicotine is obtained from the stems and 
foliage of tobacco plants and is well-known 
as an insecticide. It is furnished as free 
nicotine or as nicotine sulfate. 

Rotenone and pyrethrins are non-poison- 
ous to warm blooded animals as stomach 
poisons and they can be handled without 
danger. Nicotine, however, is distinctly 
poisonous and must be handled in the con- 
centrated form with considerable care. All 
three materials are distinctly poisonous to 
Arthropods, particularly insects, spiders and 
mites. 

Nicotine is more rapid in its action upon 
insects than pyrethins or rotenone. How- 
ever, insects may be overcome or stupified 
with nicotine and later recover without any 
apparent ill effects. On the other hand, if 


pyrethrins or rotenone overcome the insects 
their death is fairly certain, even though it 
may take three or four days. Nicotine usual- 
ly produces its maximum kill in 24 to 48 
hours; pyrethrins and rotenone may take 3 
or 4 days. 

Insecticide tests have indicated that ro- 
tenone and pyrethrins are toxic aaginst cer- 
tain insects which are not easily killed by 
nicotine. Certain of the beetles and plant 
bugs and particularly spider mites appear to 
be easier to kill with rotenone and pyreth- 
rins than with nicotine. 

The wetting agent used with a spray ma- 
terial has an important bearing upon its 
toxicity, in general the better the wetting 
the greater the toxicity. Strongly alkaline 
materials reduce the toxicity of rotenone and 
pyrethrins but do not affect nicotine. Thus 
rotenone and pyrethrin sprays should not be 
used with materials containing lime or other 
alkalies. The addition of a neutral soap or 
of miscible oils or other satisfactory wet- 
ting agents to the concentrated spray or to 
the diluted spray greatly increase the killing 
properties of the rotenone, pyrethrins or 
nicotine. In general the best results are ob- 
tained if the diluted spray contains some- 
where between 0.25 and 0.5 per cent actual 
soap. The smaller amount is safe on most 
plants under greenhouse conditions and the 
larger amount is safe on most outdoor plants. 


The amount of the rotenone, pyrethrins or 
nicotine in the concentrated spray and the 
kind and amount of wetting agent have an 
important part in determining the dilution 
at which the finished spray can be used and 
the cost of the diluted spray per gallon. In 
general, the higher the concentration of the 
poison in the stock spray, the cheaper the 
spray per diluted gallon. Where large quan- 
tities of spray are used it is more economi- 
cal to use the concentrated sprays and add 
extra soap or other wetting agent to improve 
the kill. Where only small quantities of 
spray are used it may be cheaper to use one 
containing sufficient wetting material. In 
large field spraying the wetting material, 
such as soap, miscible oil, etc., should not 
add more than one cent per gallon to the 
cost of the diluted spray and should permit 
using the concentrated spray of nicotine, 
pyrethrins or rotenone at a dilution suf- 
ficiently greater to make a cheaper finished 
spray. If the addition of soap or other wet- 
ting material does not make a cheaper and 
better spray it should not be used. 

In conclusion, rotenone and pyrethrins 
have a distinct value as insecticide sprays. 
As contact sprays they probably will kill 
any insects which nicotine will kill. Tests 
have shown them to be more toxic than 
nicotine against most insects. They have a 
distinct stomach poison action, but until 
their cost is lowered or our methods of 
using them are improved it is not practical 
to use them extensively as stomach poisons. 





net, Souvenir de Georges Pernet, Souvenir 
de Angele Pernet, Pink Radiance, Wilhelm 
Kordes, Briarcliff, Lady Ashtown and others. 
In order to provide protection against the 
north winds, a lilac hedge has been planted. 
Lilacs are also used with other shrubs to 
form the alley line. 

An idea setting for a rock garden is pro- 
vided by the natural slope and this oppor- 
tunity has been taken full advanage of by 
the Tuckers. Their rock garden is a thing 
of rare charm, the outstanding piece of 
amateur work along this line developed in 
the last four national Yard & Garden Con- 
tests. The rockery occupies a shaded spot 
where, in addition to the rock plants, a good 
selection of perennials has been planted. 
Columbines, foxgloves, thalictrums, Japanese 
anemones, trolliums, Michaelmas daisies, 
primulas and campanulas are included. A 
sun dial is included in the rock garden de- 
sign. A wild garden, appropriately placed 


in a secluded spot of the Tucker’s back lot, 
is another interesting detail of their home 
garden picture. 

A Riverside, California place, the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Austin, won first prize 
in the semi-amateur division (Class II—Man- 
ual Labor Hired). Judicious planting of an 
old ranch home modernized it in attractive 
fashion. 

Another high honor went to “Chickasaw 
Gardens,” home of Mr. and Mrs. Raynor H. 
Allen at Memphis, Tenn. This beautifully 
landscaped place won first prize in the es- 
tate division of the National Contest, Class 
Ill. 

Prizes were pieces of ornamental stone 
garden furniture. Judges were Alfred C. 
Hottes, Associate Editor of Better Homes 
and Gardens, Wm. T. Waterman, founder of 
the Yard & Garden Contest movement, and 
C. E. Cary, formerly educational director of 
the American Association of Nurserymen. 
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Recommended New Varieties of Perennials 


Alexander Cumming, of the Bristol, Conn., 
Nurseries, addressed the New England Nur- 
serymen’s Association on “Some New, Inter- 
esting and Desirable Hardy Herbaceous 
Perennials.” Some of the varieties recom- 
mended, that have been tried out thoroughly 
and their merit proven, are listed by Mr. 
Cumming. The Japanese anemone group 
stands very highly in the estimation of the 
garden lover, he says. Through crossing 
Hupehensis with japonica varieties, several 
new varieties were introduced last year. Sep- 
tember Charm, September Queen and Sep- 
tember Sprite are three that have proven 
satisfactory in every way. “Regarding the 
difficulties in handling these Anemones com- 
mercially,” says Mr. Cumming, “a good 
strong growing pot plant in a three or three 
and one-half inch size, planted in May when 
weather conditions have settled down, will 
prove the most satisfactory to the purchaser. 


In the Hardy Aster group there are no out- 
standing new introductions. An up-to-date 
collection, however, should include Barr’s 
Pink, easily the best of the Novaangliae 
type, and the following Nova-belgi varieties, 
all of which are distinct in their habit, color 
or season of flowering: Blue Gem, Ethel Bal- 
lard, Maid of Athens, Queen Mary, Royal 
Blue, Royal Pink, Skylands Queen. 

The Garden Chrysanthemum is attaining 
a popularity proportionately far greater than 
that of any other group. It should, because 
through it alone, our garden season is pro- 
longed with an array of glorious color that 
neither light frosts nor inclement weather 
will seriously impair. The newer varieties, 


most of which are earlier flowering, tend to 
advance the season, making a much longer 
display possible. The following varieties, 
not all new, by any means, are recommended 
and named in the order of their flowering: 
Aladdin, Barbara Cumming, Normandie, 
Yellow Normandie, September Queen, Jean 
Cumming, Donald Wells, Crimson Splendor, 
Provence, October Girl, Ruth Hatton, R. 
Marion Hatton, Vivid, Jean Treadway, Fran- 
ces Whittlesey, Gypsy Girl, Ruth Cumming, 
Dazzler. 

Notwithstanding this fairly extensive 
selection, and not overlooking many va- 
rieties not mentioned, there is still a lot of 
room for improvement in the chrysanthe- 
mum. 

The Hardy Pinks are being gradually im- 
proved, although there are no new varieties 
that are conspicuously good. 

The new Hemerocallis or Day Lily va- 
rieties are now commanding the attention of 
the critical amateur gardeners. They show 
so much improvement that there is no 
reason why a number of the older kinds 
could not be entirely discarded. A careful 
selection of varieties will provide superior 
Day Lilies right up until September. From 
mid-July on there is a lack of real good yel- 
low material in our gardens, and the set of 
varieties introduced by C. A. Betscher of 
Dover, Ohio, meets this demand perfectly. 
Here are some excellent ones: Anna Bet- 
scher, Goldeni, Bay State, J. A. Crawford, 
Lemona, Mrs. W. H. Wyman, Gold Imperial. 
George Yeld, Hyperion. A pronounced 
fragrance is a very desirable trait in most 
of these new Hemerocallis. 

Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York Botanie 
Gardens, who is responsible for some very 
fine varieties, is doing remarkable work in 
the further development of the Day Lily, and 
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we can look forward in the near future to 
Day Lilies in new colors. Really good 
shades of pink have been developed, and 
other colors, including good rich purple, are 
in the offing, also giant forms and miniatures 
suitable for the rock garden. These are go- 
ing to create a great deal of new interest in 
this group. I would suggest that every grow- 
er of perennials make it a point to visit the - 
New York Botanic Gardens next season 
when these lilies are in flower. You can 
feel sure of a most interesting day, particu- 
larly if you have the good fortune to meet 
the genial Dr. Stout, who I think is the out- 
standing authority on the Day Lily. 


Many new varieties of Hardy Phlox are 
being added to the list, some of which are 
really worth while. These are Elizabeth 
Campbell, E. Il. Farrington, Salmon Glow, 
Albert Leo Schlageter, Saladin, Daily 
Sketch, Rigoletto, Rosenkavalier, Caroline 
Vandenberg. 

There are altogether too many varieties of 
phlox in circulation, and there is really no 
good excuse for carrying a long list of va- 
rieties, many of which have outlived their 
usefulness. 

Doubtless man other perennial novelties 
will be offered in the new catalogs just com- 
ing out and which we all look forward to. 
We should keep in mind that the enthu- 
siastic amateur gardener also looks forward 
with a great deal of expenctancy and pleasure 
to these new offerings, and regardless of 
business conditions, is right now a potential 
buyer. It is a fact that the demand for the 
better perennials has not fallen off appre- 
ciably. They cannot be purchased at the 
roadside stands or the department 'store, and 
I firmly believe that the Nurseryman who 
keeps his stock up-to-date and can offer the 
novelty plants, is not going to be seriously 
affected or concerned with cheap com- 
petition. 

















The First Prize Winner in the Amateur Class in the National Yard and Garden Contest—The beautiful 
Grounds of Theodore Tuckers, at Spokane, Wash.—All the planting and beautification was done by the family. 
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Ralph Thrall Clcott 


Founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism 


HE FIRST Nursery trade paper in 

America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 
untrammeled lines. 

“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- 
nalists."-—John Watson 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.”—Time Magazine 








Sound Distribution 

“Distribution has been much 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and _ business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, I am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”-—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 
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AN ENCOURAGING SIGN 

Reports from many of the mid-winter Nur- 
sery conventions made special mention of 
the fact that a general feeling of optimism 
was manifest at the gathering of Nursery- 
men. One of the trade association secre- 
taries reported that while their meeting 
opened with rather gloomy faces on the con- 
vention attendants, after the first two or 
three addresses and a comparison of notes, 
smiles started to break through and by the 
time the convention adjourned, the members 
were just bubbling over with optimism, en- 
thusiasm and the determination to go home 
and start things going. 

That’s a real convention for you—when it 
can send members home in that frame of 
mind! Evidently that was the convention 
that many Nurserymen in the trade should 
have been induced to attend . Too many are 
sitting back bemoaning the evils of the time, 
the utter wrong of this and the mistake of 
doing that, and waiting for business to come 
back to them. If you want business—oh yes 
there is some around, as witness the re- 
ports of some wide-awake Nurserymen who 
are doing at least as well as, and in some 
cases better, than last year, who are actual- 
ly making a profit after expenses have been 
met—if you want business, just realize that 
you must go out and bring it home. It’s 
there, but it just needs more coaxing. 

It’s encouraging to note the following or 
similar few lines in letter after letter from 
trade association secretaries: “A spirit of 
optimism and hopefulness prevailed through- 
out the sessions and ‘depressions’ were rare- 
ly mentioned.” 


CLOSER COOPERATION THE KEY NOTE 

There has been much indeed said lately 
regarding the problem—store sales of Nur- 
sery stock. The latest sentiment is voiced 
by a well known Nurseryman who in the 
early days of his own business had no 
thought for the department store trade and 
who abhorred the fact that many of the lead- 
ing Nurserymen were peddling their under 
grades and culls through the stores. Today 
this same Nurseryman says that having seen 
the writing on the wall, his concern has en- 
tered the department store field, but under 
this condition—that only first class stock is 
so supplied, and that it is supplied under a 
trade name. And most important of all 
this Nurseryman insists on holding up the 
price of his stock at a fair profit. He says 
department store managers realize that 
good stock should bring a good, fair price, 
and that the customer’s satisfaction from 
first class stock is fiecessary to the ultimate 
success of sales of such stock. 

A closer cooperation between Nurserymen, 
and a sincere desire on the part of all in 
the trade to work together in harmony, is 
the solution to many problems, leaders in 
the industry state. 


Nur Protest 

Rigid inspection of fruits and vegetables 
coming into Oregon from California, for 
scale and pests, with immediate rejection of 
all which show any indication of disease, 
was asked by the Portland Nursery club in 
a letter recently to Charles A. Cole, chief 
of the Oregon bureau of plant industry, says 
the Portland Oregonian. 

Such inspection would probably stop one- 
half of shipments amounting to $2,000,000 or 
more a year, according to members of the 
club, and bring forcibly to the attention of 
Californians the damage done Oregon ship- 
pers by Los Angeles County inspectors who, 
according to the Portland Nurserymen, have 
practically halted the movement of Oregon 
stock to that southern state. 


DO YOU WAX YOUR STOCK? 

J. A. Neilson, research specialist in horti- 
culture, at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich., is preparing a bulletin on 
Waxing Nursery Stock. He desires to check 
up on the results obtained by Nurserymen 
and others and asks that those who have 
had experience along this line, get in touch 
with him. 

Mr. Neilson is the originator of the wax- 
ing process on Nursery stock. 


Legislative Bulletin 
Congress House Resolution 14125 
This is probably the most important bill 
affecting direct selling which has ever been 
introduced in the United States Congress 
and it provides as follows: 

“That no individual engaged in selling, 
or in soliciting orders for wares, goods, or 
merchandise, or the performance of per- 
sonal services, shall be relieved, by reason 
of his relation to interstate commerce, 
from the operation of State or municipal 
laws or ordinances requiring licenses, li- 
cense fees, or bonds of, or otherwise regu- 
lating the activities of, individuals so en- 
gaged. As used in this Act the term 
‘State’ includes the District of Columbia.” 
If this bill should pass, it would mean that 

every Nurseryman, no matter whether or 
not he is engaged in interstate commerce 
in any state in the United States would be 
put into a position where all his salespeople 
would be deprived of their present interstate 
commerce protection. The right to control 
such interstate transactions is surrendered 
by Congress to the various states and local 
governments. All of the favorable Supreme 
Court and other decisions would be nullified 
and everyone would be at the mercy of 
poilce courts, police officials and local 
prejudice stirred up by retail merchants and 
the daily papers. YOU ARE VITALLY IN- 


TERESTED IN THIS LEGISLATION NO 
MATTER HOW YOU CARRY ON YOUR 
INTERSTATE TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 


RECT SELLING.” 

Says President Paul Stark of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen: 

“Please wire or write your Congressman 
immediately explaining the importance of 
killing this damaging legislation which af- 
fects not only the Nursery industry but the 
general welfare of business as a whole in all 
lines of industry.” 


The Tree Peddler Problem 


“This tree peddler and related problems,” 
says E. B. Drake, well-known Nurseryman of 
Winchester, Tenn., “form a subject which has 
been battled hard by the Tennessee Nursery- 
men’s association for years to secure co- 
operation from the state authorities without, 
I regret to say, very much success. The as- 
sociation has a standard of ethics to which 
members are required to conform. There 
have been situations in Tennessee which 
they felt should be corrected, but which they 
were powerless themselves to handle— 
these situations have been the subject of 
much adverse comment and criticism from 
other states. I recall that as far back as 
1921, at a regional meeting of Nurserymen 
in the Hotel Patten in Chattanooga, execu- 
tive officers of the American Association 
from the floor challenged the authorities of 
Tennessee, there present, to explain what 
was considered a laxness of supervision of 
the situation. 

“As late as the first week in December 
just past, at a meeting of the Tennessee As- 
sociation of Nurserymen at the Hermitage 
hotel in Nashville, there was a discussion 
for more than an hour of the tree peddler 
proposition. Every firm had in some way 
suffered from these tree peddlers claiming 
to represent responsible firms. I put the 
direct question to the authorities present as 
to what was being done by them to safe- 
guard the public and the Nursery trade 
against these itinerant tree peddlers, and 
my personal feeing was that the reply was 
evasive and unsatisfactory. 

“I have the feeling that good merchants 
or manufacturers do not peddle their wares. 
And I believe it will very rarely be found 
that a responsible Nursery firm is back of 
any plant that is peddled to the door of the 
buyer. 

“There is only one safeguard for the buy- 
er in this matter as it now stands, the law 
requires that a tag, a permit tag, as a cer- 
tificate of inspection, shall be affixed to 
every order of Nursery stock, by whatever 
method sold and delivered, and in the ab- 
sence of such permit tag, the buyer should 
beware.” 
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Abolishment of State Inspection and Quarantine Work Threatened—Cooper- 
ative Organization Suggested as Important Factor To Aid Nursery 
Interests in Continuing These Departments 


Edward L. Baker, Pres. 
Southwestern Association of Nurserymen 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Dear Mr. Baker: We are in receipt of 
your circular letter dated February 7th and 
your letter of February 9th, inclosing sev- 
eral extra copies of the circular letter to 
send out to interested parties. 

Your circular letter refers to information 
you received from Mr. Ramsey in waic he 
fears that a bill is about to be introduced in- 
tending to abolish the Nursery Inspeciion 
and Plant Quarantine Work of the State 
Department of Agriculture, or to place it in 
some educational institution. 

It is a fact that Texas has already suffered 
untold loss to the farming and horticultural 
industries by failure in the past to properly 
prevent and control injurious plant diseases 
and insect pests. 

We thoroughly agree with Mr. Ramsey 
and your efforts to maintain the State De 
partment of Agriculture as it is, and strong- 
ly urge the necessity of additional support 
and that finances be provided to carry on the 
work to a better and more efficient com- 
pletion, and I hope that every farmer, Nur- 
seryman, horticulturist, etc. will lend their 
influence to prevent the abolishment of the 
State Department of Agriculture. 

We consider the originator of this bill a 
mighty poorly informed citizen of Texas and 
can hardly see why “The Biggest Agricul- 
tural State in the Union” could consider 
getting along without a “State Department 
of Agriculture.” 

In such measures coming up as this, the 
“Nurserymen’s Cooperative Association” 
could be of great assistance to the Horticui- 
tural and Nursery interests of this and 
othe: states as the “Nurserymen’s Coopera- 
tive Association” could beloag to the “Cuw- 
operative Council” which has representatives 
at Austin, looking out for the interes: of 
Farmers’ Cooperatives, and they could in- 
form our Representatives and Senators as 
to the good or harm certain bills that ceme 
up before them from time to time would 
create. 

It is no wonder that such acts are taken 
when Nurserymen have not been able to 
work together with sufficient strength to or- 
ganize a “Nurserymen’s Cooperative Asso- 
ciation.” We feel there is no organization 
existing that would have any bearing in ask- 
ing the passing of this bill. It is such meas- 
ures as this and other legislative matters 
that the writer felt sure that if we had or- 
ganized and pledged ourselves for unity 
when we met last September in Dallas that 
by now we would have had members enough 
so that we could have joined the “Coopera- 
tive Council” and had representatives in 
Austin as these matters come up. They 
could have also introduced bills to relieve 
taxing Nursery Stock the same as mer- 
chandise, and especially now help to hold 
our Nursery Inspection Laws. Regulations, 
ete. 

We assure you all Nurserymen appreciate 
the interest the Southwestern Nurserymen’s 
Association is taking in this work, but judg- 
ing from the past, without having a Coopera- 
tive Incorporated Organization that is eli- 
gible to join the Council to handle such mat- 
ters in Austin at all times, I am sure the 
few individual Nurserymen are not going 
to be able to spend their time and expenses 
to carry it over themselves. 

For your information will state that the 
Nurserymen’s Cooperative Association Char- 
ter was filed in Austin February 9, 1933, and 
expect to go ahead as rapidly as conditions 
will warrant. If it can only work out such 
problems as these together with the Coopera- 


tive Council, and even though there is no 
marketing contract between members, I am 
sure the Nurserymen’s Cooperative prin- 
ciples will be a great benefit to its members 
with the object of trying to prevent over- 
production, uphold maintenance of living 
price, and standard grading of Nursery 
Stock, if no more than a moral obligation, I 
believe we can reach great rewards from it. 
We are sure the Nurserymen will appre- 
ciate your interest in this particular work 
and will lend their fullest cooperation. 
Beaumont, Tex. W. C. Griffing, 
February 11, 1933 Griffing Nurseries 


State Distribution Fought 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

I may have failed in the matter of clarity 
in my letter of pervious date. 

In this state we have never fought with 
the administration of the Clarke-McNary 
Act; not because we favor it whole-hearted- 
ly, but because the straight-across-the-table 
state distribution of deciduous and evergreen 
trees for ornamental purposes has ante- 
dated the Clarke-McNary distribution and in 
volume of business entirely submerged it. 
We know from their own figures that in the 
spring of 1929 their sales of ornamental 
stocks were roughly 10% of the Clarke- 
McNary sales but the receipts were practi- 
cally in inverse ratio. It is unquestionably 
true that the sale of ornamental stocks by 
the forest school for ornamental purposes is 
greater than the sales of similar stocks by 
all the commercial Nurseries operating in 
the state. 

A study of the state auditor’s records for 
the years 1929 and 1930 showed that the 
Forest school had purchased seed of the fol- 
lowing stock: 55 species of evergreens, 48 
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species of deciduous trees, 11 species of 
shrubs and vines and had in addition five 
more tree species that they grew from cut- 
tings. Very, very few of these had shelter- 
belt value. You can readily see why we go 
after the state distribution instead of the 
Clarke-McNary co-operative one. 

Since that investigation there had been a 
cutting out order from our state board of 
education and it apparently is having an ef- 
fect though it will doubtless be several 
years before we get rid of it entirely. The 
progress that we are making however will, 
I think, be shown by the record of purchases 
disclosed by the state auditor. 

1929 Seed purchased $142.27 


1930 271.05 

1931 86.25 

1932 75.40 
During the past two years they have 
stayed pretty well within the legitimate 


shelter belt stocks in their seed purchases, 
by far the greater portion of it both by price 
and by volume being black locust and Si- 
berian elm. 

We are going to have to keep camped on 
the job eternally as they will undoubtedly 
slip over again if we do not. 

Boise, Idaho David C. Petrie 


U. of M. Starts Nursery School 

A two-day short course for Nurserymen 
was held at the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, February 20-21, at the request of 
Nurserymen of Maryland and surrounding 
states. 

The following took part in the program 
which covered, in addition to lectures, dem- 
onstrations by members of the University 
staff: Seth L. Kelsey, Kelsey-Highlands Nur- 
sery, East Boxford, Mass.; William H. Judd, 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plains, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. P. W. Zimmerman, Boyce-Thomp- 
son Institute, Yonkers, N. Y.; Knowles A. 
Ryerson, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
L. W. Needham, Farr Nursery Co., Weiser 
Park, Pa.; and Dr. E. T. Wherry, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Nurserymen were permitted to bring in- 
sect or disease injured plants that they want- 
ed identified. 





Arthur Naviet, Nurseryman of Richmond, 
Cal., is well-known for his garden talks over 
the radio. He recently discussed cultivation 
of roses before the Richmond Garden Club. 
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Cutting Below Production Costs Must Stop 


This Practice Cannot Go On Forever, Says Michigan Nurseryman—Bitter Feeling 
Against Evils Resulting From Private Reforestation 


“Every Nurseryman has had his own 
policy to fight through these trying times,” 
says P. Weller, of Weller Nurseries Co. Hol- 
land, Mich. “One has cut prices to the bone, 
the other has extended credit carelessly and 
few have tried to hold on to fair prices and 
it is an amazing fact, that the ultimate re- 
sults have been comparatively the same. In 
other words, the one who has sold cheap is 
broke and so is the one who as kept up 
prices to a fair level. 

“A great deal, of course, depends on our 
immediate market. In some locaiities there 
is more competition than in others and each 
particular method of selling brings its own 
peculiar difficulties. But let whatever 
method we have followed be our guide in 
our present and future movements and we 
will all come out all right in the end. 

“One thing I believe I am justified in say- 
ing to our friends in the trade: Cutting you: 
prices below production costs, or even be- 
low inventory values, is like cutting into 
your very bones. There has always been a 
saying among the older folks in the Nursery 
business that ‘A Nurseryman without a 
good, well balanced growing stock is no 
Nurseryman at all! 

“The present day Nurseryman has accu- 
mulated his so-called fortune, which is usuai- 
ly his Nursery, during expensive times when 
everything, including labor, was high. So 
whatever he owns, he has paid for it dearly. 
And for every tree he sells below cost, he is 
giving away hard earned money, and the 
more he sells, the poorer he becomes. 

“We admit that it has been a medium for 
a good many of us to keep our heads above 
water and so far so good. But there are 
some other times coming, and possibly not 
far off, when those same trees will be worth 
real money. 

“I think the time has come now for us 
Nurserymen to look at our inventory once 
and see how much further we can go on this 
cheap basis without going broke entirely. 

“Remember, a merchant builds up his re- 
serve in cash for without it, he will have no 
merchandise. A Nurseryman’s reserve is 
Plants and Trees and while he neds money 
also his Nursery is his supply house and 
unless he keeps it filled there will be nothing 
to sell. 

“Nursery stock is no daily commodity, con- 
sequently price cutting does not exactly 
work the same way with the public as silk 
stockings. There has never been a well es- 
tablished price on Nursery stock and it has 
been a life saver, with due regard to honesty 
of course, in a good many instances. And 
in a fair way, it still exists. No matter how 
cheap we offer Nursery stock, we have sel- 
dom, or ever, seen as big a run on bargains 
as we have on silk stockings for 29c or some- 
thing of that kind. 

“We have read much about Department 
store sales. My opinion of it is this. That 
people do not buy their Nursery stock at 
department stores because it is cheap, but 
just because it is convenient; most of the 
public has had little opportunity to get in 
touch with Nurseries or conveniently been 
able to make their selection 

“If Nurserymen were not so cheap and 
seared of their own business, department 
stores could be made to sell at reasonable 
prices and would be more than glad to. 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations. 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 








But the fact that Nurserymen will go to 
one department store and sell Spiraea van 
houtte for 7 cents and sell to the next for 
5 cents has been the cause of all this friction 
and disgusting demoralization of the Nur- 
sery business. : 

“In our business we all feel that we have 
never faced a brighter future. We have 
learned a few things the same as everybody 
and we will try to remember it for some 
time to come. The Nursery business has 
suffered the least of most other businesses 
and we think the time is not far away wuen 
we will start to recuperate. We look for a 
fair spring business and with our lowest 
standard of living, there should be a gradual 
climb. We had a bad fall business, in fact 
so bad that we did not think we were in 
business at all, but we have this satisfaction 
in our minds that there will be better fall 
ahead of us, for worse than last fall would 
not be possible. So there will be a climb 
and that in itself in whatever measure it 
comes is enough to give anybody some in- 
dependence. It will be a good thing to re- 
member whenever you name your price to 
a prospective buyer of plants. In another 
six months those plants will be worth so 
much more. You will need that much more 
to recover what you have lost. 

“We are proud to say that we have a good 
Nursery of about one hundred acres of good 
Perennials, Peonies and such side lines as 
Michigan-grown Boxwood, Hardy Azaleas 
and Evergreens. In fact, as will be the case 
with most fellow Nurserymen, it is the only 
thing we have left at the present time to be 
proud of. It was obtained by years of 
patience, hard work, thrift and intelligence 
and with all the money we have lost, we 
feel that it is the best thing we could have 
left.” 

Greening Nursery Company 

J. C. W. Greening, founder of the Green- 
ing Nursery Company at Monroe, Mich., was 
the descendant of a family who for three gen- 
erations had conducted a Nursery business 
in Germany. He came to this country in 
1848 and settled in Monroe at the sugges- 
tion of the immigrant agent who told him 
he would find several German families there. 

In 1850 Mr. Greening began his Nursery 
business by planting seeds he had gathered 
from cider presses and the canning industry 


of his employer for two years. These seeds 
consisted of apple, pear, peach, plum and 
cherry, and were planted on a rented garden 
jot in the village of Monroe. By using the 
greatest care they produced a small number 
of very fine specimen fruit trees. This was 
the small beginning of the present 1700-acre 
general Nursery. The detailed history of 
this company reads like a romance, as does 
the history of so many successful old-time 
businesses of America. 

John C. W. Greening and his wife toiled 
hard and long, braving the untold hardships, 
obstacles, discouragements and vicissitudes 
that were always connected with the begin- 
ning of a new business, in a strange land, 
without capital. About 1885 the founder 
turned over all his land to his two sons, 
George and Charles, amounting to 110 acres, 
and business good will. The Greening Bros. 
operated as a partnership until the year 1901 
when a corporation entitled the Greening 
Bros. Nursery Company was formed with a 
capital stock of $100,000. Continued success, 
however, was jeopardized about this time 
by the invasion of the San Jose scale. The 
future looked so dark, that George, the 
senior member of the firm decided the busi- 
ness was too risky to continue and he re- 
tired, Charles E. buying him out. 

Charles E. Greening then continued the 
business until 1905 when the name was 
changed to the Greening Nursery Company, 
with Charles E. as president, Benjamin J., 
vice-president, and Edward G., secretary- 
treasurer. Since that year the entire busi- 
ness has been owned and controlled by the 
family of Charles E. Greening. The capital 
stock is $200,000. 

In 1908 a subsidiary company known as 
the Greening Landscape Company was or- 
ganized for the purpose of developing the 
landscape business which had become an 
important part of the business. 

Six generations of the Greenings have 
been in the Nursery busienss—three genera- 
tions in Germany and three generations in 
the United States. It is a far cry from a 


little Nursery of seedlings on a town lot in 
1850 to the many acres which now comprise 
The Greening Nursery Company holdings. 
Beginning with facilities of the very crudest 
their now operate their own machine shop. 
(Continued on page 82) 





Offices of the Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich. 
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More $$$ by Saving Cents 


With today’s low prices. your surest way to increase profits 
is (1) to sell more stock (2) at lower production and selling 
cost. You can do this with the complete, practical informa- 


tion available now for the first time in 


Modern 


Nursery 
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By ALEX LAURIE 
and 
L. C. CHADWICK 
For Nurserymen, florists—every 
one who grews or sells ornamental 


or fruit plants—it is as necessary as 
a mariner’s chart to an ocean pilot 








Commencing with a survey of the Nursery business, it contains 

chapters on the location and layout of the Nursery; tools; struc- 

tures for propagation; soils and fertilizers; several chapters on 

the different methods of propagation, all containing the latest Wh D Y. N d? 
results of practical research; cultural practices; control of pests; at ° Ou ee 
storage, packing and grading; office management: selling ° 
methods; Nursery laws and quarantines; and plant patents. See Our March Tst Bulletin 


“It will save some Nurserymen hundreds—per- 
of dollars this coming season to read the propagating 


A nurseryman says: 
haps thousands 
tables alone.” 


An editor says: “No matter what literature a Nursery concern or an 
individual Nurseryman may have in his library, The Modern Nursery 
should be added.” 

A seed importer and wholesaler says: “‘The chapter on propagation 
from seed answers so many questions which we receive from customers 
that the book should be of immense value to those in or contemplating 


WE HAVE FOR YOU 
A complete line of Nursery Stock in 
every department. Grades liberal, quality 
supreme, prices reasonable. 
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serymen in every section of the country. 








If you use but one-tenth of 
its ideas you will get back your investment many times over.” 


Built sturdily and bound in wear-proof fabrikoid to give 
service in your office, potting shed, greenhouse and in the field. 


Price $5.00, postpaid from 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. BOX 124, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


entering the Nursery trade.” S&H 
The book contains 500 pages of tested information, with 110 illustra- 
tions and 70 useful tables. Based on actual practices of leading Nur- 
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Flowering Crabs and Cherries; European 
Sycamore; Magnolia Glauca; Moline and 
Vase Elms; 
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Weeping 
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@Obituarp 
Joseph C. Taylor 

Joseph Calvin Taylor, Kaw valley Nursery- 
man for years, died at his home at Topeka, 
Kan., February 10. He was born in Adams 
County, Pennsylvania, June 8, 1849. For a 
number of years, he was a traveling sales- 
man for the Riverside Nursery at North- 
umberland, Pa. In 1876, he moved to New 
Carlisle, O., where he became associated 
with the Smith Bros. Nursery. 

He went to Topeka in 1880 and with his 
three brothers, Lewis, Samuel and John Tay- 
lor, established the Taylor Nursery. In 1889 
he formed a partnership with A. L. Brooks 
in the Nursery business which continued in 
1909. He retired from business in 1924. 

He was married to Miss Alice Omer, Oc- 
tober 7, 1873. He is survived by his wife, 
a daughter, and a sister, Mrs. Albert Jack- 
son, all of Topeka. 


John Peterson, pioneer San Mateo, Cal., 
Nurseryman and brother of Niels Petersen, 
president of the Peninsula Nursery, was 
found dead in a boiler room at the Nursery 
February 2. Peterson, found on a couch be- 
side the boiler, died from a heart attack, ac- 
cording to physicians. For more than 20 
years he had been associated with his 
brother in the business at San Mateo. 


Successors to Roberts Rose Co. 

The new name of the Roberts Rose Com- 
pany of Englewood, Colo., established in 
1919, is Roberts Nurseries, Inc. Change of 
name was effected in February 1932. The 
company has recently acquired a new layout 
on U. S. Highway 85; here thirty acres are 
devoted to the growing of ornamentals. Rob- 
erts Nurseries are experimenting with two 
to three thousand fruit trees. There are 
practically no fruit trees in Colorado. All 
Nursery stock is grown on irrigated land. 


W. W. Wilmore, W. 38th Ave. & Wads- 
worth St., Denver, Colo., is a well-known 
dahlia specialist. His dahlia farms, now 
totaling 18 acres, were established in 1886. 





Electric Hedge Trimmer 





A new device just put on the market by 
the Dumore Company, manufacturers of 
electrical tools and appliances at Racine, 
Wis., is the Dumore Electric Hedge Trim- 
mer, a modern and efficient device provid- 
ing more uniform and consistent hedge 
beauty. It is manipulated in one hand, and 
is suitable for horizontal and vertical trim- 
ming and readily adapts itself to special 
hedge shapes or contours in formal gardens. 
The trimmer is equipped with a light, de- 
pendable Dumore motor that operates on 
either A. C. or D. C. current. A convenient 
switch furnishes instant control. Specially 
designed blades with both reciprocating and 
radial action provide a clean, smooth cutting 
motion that trims tough or tender growth 
without breaking or damaging the twigs. 
The Trimmer, including three feet of rub- 
ber-covered extension cord, sells at $19.50. 








Members of garden clubs throughout Long 
Island were guests of the Long Island Nur- 
serymen’s Association at an educational 
meeting at Freeport, last month. 

There was a demonstration of various 
kinds of plants, and lectures by authorities, 
designed to aid home owners in the planting 
of their grounds. Jac Bulk, president of the 
association, presided. 

Short talks were given by Henry Hicks on 
“Shade Trees,” Peter M. Koster on “Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons,” I. S. Hendrickson on 
“Lilies and Peonies,” H. A. Naldrett on 
“Perennials and Rock Gardens” and A. P. 
Tharin on “Roses.” 





The annual meeting of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Nuresrymen was held February 
28th at Hoboken. Licensing of Nurserymen 
and Flower Shows by Nurserymen were 
features of the discussion. 





RHODE ISLAND NURSERY- | 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION | 


Vv. J. Vanicek, Newport 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Nurserymen’s association was held at the 
Providence Biltmore Hotel on February 1. 
The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Morey after which the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were approved. The 
different committees were then called upon 
to report and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, C. 
H. Greaton; vice-president, Hugo DeWildt; 
secretary, V. J. Vanicek; treasurer, W. A. 
Hollinsworth. Executive Committee, Mr. 
Morey, Mr. Kempenaar and Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. DeWildt gave a talk on the “Govern- 
ment in the Nursery Business.” A commit- 
tee was appointed by the President to as- 
certain conditions in this respect in Rhode 
Island. Commissioner Lewis spoke briefly 
on conditions as he had seen them in some 
of the rural districts in the West during his 
recent trip. Dr. Gilbert gave a very interest- 
ing address on the research work being car- 
ried on in the Rhode Island State College un- 
der his supervision. Dr. Walter Snell of 
Brown University addressed the associa- 
tion on Diseases and Insects Common to 
Trees and Shrubs. This was found interest- 
ing as well as profitable by all present. Win- 
throp Thurlow was next heard from on tne 
subject of Evergreens and their uses. He 
cited many interesting and helpful facts. Mr. 
Cummings of Bristol then gave a talk on 
New and Hardy Perennials and much valu- 
able information was learned. 








Henry Field Co., Shenandoah, Iowa, Nur- 
seryman, has opened a branch store at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 


1. E. Igenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe, Mich., 
suffered $1000 loss in a fire at their store- 
house. 

Illinois Nurseries, Henry, Ill., have filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Liabili- 
ties are listed at $99,229; assets at $47,200. 
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Wisconsin Nurserymen Hold Lively Convention 


Elimination of Obsolete Apple Varieties, Establishment of a State Arboretum, Insect 
Danger in Waxed Stock, Among Topics of Discussion 


tion completed one of the most success- 

ful conventions in its history at the Re- 
publican Hotel, Milwaukee, February 16, 
1933. 

President L. J. Baker deserves much credit 
for the manner in which he has managed 
the association the past year. It was 
through his efficient management tnat he 
was chosen to serve the association for the 
second term. In Mr. Baker’s annual ad- 
dress he pointed out the necessity of trade 
organization to protect the industry against 
the passage of unfavorable legislation and 
the encroachment of the nation and state 
entering into competition with private busi- 
ness. Mr. Baker stated that the Wisconsin 
Nurserymen’s Association is in complete ac- 
cord with the state and national policies of 
reforestation providing all materials pro- 
duced in state and federal Nurseries are 
used exclusively for the planting out of 
trees to be grown for the purpose of produc- 
ing lumber and other manufactured forest 
products. He also expressed the advant- 
ages to be derived by Wisconsin people pur- 
chasing Nursery stock close at home and 
thereby insuring a supply of fresh stock, 
hardy and well adapted to the climatic con- 
ditions of our state. 

James G. Moore, Chairman of the Horti- 
cultural Department of the University of 
Wisconsin, brought to the Nurserymen’s at- 
tention the necessity of eliminating from 
their growing list a great many varieties of 
apple which are practically obsolete and of 
little value to the commercial planter. He 
advocates that the Wisconsin Nurserymen 
carefully scrutinize varieties and eliminate 
all that are really duplications, and in this 
way the Nurserymen will be serving the 
future fruit growers of Wisconsin to a great- 
er degree of satisfaction and at the same 
time eliminating a great amount of unneces- 
sary overhead in supplying so many un- 
needed varieties. Professor Moore men- 
tioned that some Nurseries listed as high 
as 50 different varieties of apple when 10 or 
15 would supply the needs of the home or- 
chardist and commercial planter. 

Phelps Wyman, Consulting Landscape Ar- 
chitect, Milwaukee, very ably presented one 
of the finest papers on the subject “The 
Best Woody Ornamentals for Wisconsin 
Growers, and Their Uses.” The discussion 
was very practical and one that made a won- 
derful appeal to the Nurserymen. 

William Toole, one of Wisconsin’s great- 
est perennial authorities, very ably discussed 
the subject of Perennials and pointed out 


Ti Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Associa- 





Ornamental Stock 
at Surplus Prices 


Write today for our new Surplus 
List No. 339 with more than 300 
bargains in transplanted A No. 1 
nursery grown stock. Send us your 
list of wants before buying else- 


where. 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
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President, L. J. Baker, Fond du Lac; Vic- 
President, A. J. Edwards, Fort Atkinson; 
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land. 
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L. J.. BAKER, Fon du Lac 
Re-elected President Wisconsin Nur. Assn. 





the most desirable varieties for the Nursery- 
men to grow and sell. His discussion made 
it clear to the Nurserymen that the perennial 
business is one for a specialist to pursue. 

Harold Case of the Coe, Converse & Ed- 
wards Company, Fort Atkinson, a man well 
known nationally among the trade, pointed 
out the fact that the retail Nurserymen and 
wholesale Nurserymen can overcome the 
present conditions of over-production through 
cooperation. Mr. Case stated that the whole- 
sale man can reduce surplus stock by cur- 
tailing plantings and the retail man can give 
more of his time and attention to sales than 
production, with the final result the creating 
of a healthy market and condition for the 
Nursery industry. 

E. L. Chambers, State Entomologist, point- 
ed out some of the new problems confront- 
ing Nurserymen in the way of inspection and 
brought to the Nurserymen’s attention the 
possibility of concealing some _ injurious 
scales through the modern process of wax- 
ing. Mr. Chambers clearly expressed him- 
self that he did not want to be misunder- 
stood as opposing waxing but thought there 
might be a possibility of transporting some 
very bad diseases when stock is waxed as it 


Hill’s Evergreen Plate Book 


50 four-color process prints from photographs. 5x9 
inches. Looseleaf. Cloth binding $3.00. Leather, 
$3.75. Post-paid. Great help in selling. Order for your 
salesmen. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
_ D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Growers in A 
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would be less noticeable to the inspector. He 
suggested that it might be possible to pro- 
vide some method of using insecticides and 
fungicides previous to the waxing process 
and thereby eliminate any hazard that might 
exist. The Nurserymen of Wisconsin very 
highly complimented Mr. Chambers and even 
though he may have at times seemed to have 
worked hardships on the Nurserymen 
through the destruction of plant materials 
the final result is clearly noticeable and his 
department has been a protection to our in- 
dustry. 

Much credit for the success of the evening 
program was due to the untiring efforts of 
H. J. Rahmlow, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Claflin of the 
Wisconsin Department of Markets, a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Rahmlow, started off the 
program of the evening with some very in- 
teresting Irish and Norwegian readings. 

W. McNeel, Assistant Boys and Girls Club 
Leader, pointed out the opoprtunity the Wis- 
consin Nurserymen have in cooperating with 
the boys and girls of our state in making 
them garden-minded and helping them to be- 
come better citizens to manage our govern- 
ment of tomorrow. He mentioned the fact 
that there are thousands of boys in the teen 
age at the present time who are hitch-hiking 
and have no fixed purpose for the future and 
unless these boys become interested in some 
definite work their future will naturally be 
dark. Mr. McNeel said it was the purpose 
of the 4H Club movement in Wisconsin to 
contact the boys and girls who never have 
an opportunity to attend high school and 
give them some practical training for a good 
life, which they never would get if the 4H 
Club movement did not exist. The Nursery- 
men highly endorsed the 4H Club movement 
in Wisconsin and are ready and willing to 
cooperate in every possible way to help 
these future citizens get a greater start for 
life’s responsibilities. 

Professor E. M. Gilbert, Botanist and Plant 
Pathologist of the University of Wisconsin, 
most ably presented plans to create a state 
arboretum and Wild Life Preserve on Lake 
Wingra. While the lack of funds at the 
persent time is handicapping their progress 
they have acquired a large tract of land on 
the shores of Lake Wingra and are making 
plans for the development of this much need- 
ed arboretum. The Nurserymen expressed 
their willingness to cooperate in every pos- 
sible way to make this an outstanding plant 
and animal sanctuary for the people of Wis- 
consin and adjoining states to enjoy, and 
profit by the education derived from such 
an institution. 

Mrs. L. A. Henze of Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin, vice-president of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Garden Clubs, told of plans 
the garden clubs of Wisconsin are making 
in the way of planting out new and untried 
varieties of plant materials to be tried under 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Nursery Catalogs Received 

Emiong’s Nursery, Stevensville, Mich. 
“Emlong’s Berry Book,” listing a full line of 
the standard and new varieties of straw- 
berries, black and red raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, as well as 
fruit trees, shrubs and roses. 

Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, Ill. Spring 
1933 Lining Out Stock List, trees, ever- 
greens, shrubs, vines, fruits; also one-year 
budded stock is offered. The company 
states general catalog of transplanted stock 
will be mailed on request. 





Gardens of the Blue Ridge, E. C. Robbins, 
Ashford, N. C. A “Surplus—Depression 
Special” price list, “void after March 1, 1933.” 
Deciduous trees and shrubs, native herbac- 
eous perennials, etc. “Positively not less 
than 100 plants of one variety at these 
prices,” the price list states. 





McConnell Nursery Co., Port Burwell, Ont., 
Canada, 1933 catalog of Hardy Plants for 
Canadian Homes. As well as listing a gen- 
eral line of Nursery stock, including small 
fruits, the catalog contains several practical 
landscape designs for home foundation plant- 
ings. “This catalog is our only salesman,” 
says the McConnell Company. 


Hillenmeyer Nurseries, Lexington, Ky. 
1933 Spring List, supplementing regular 
large illustrated catalogue. As well as list- 
ing certain varieties of roses, strawberry 
plants, fruit trees, small fruits, water lilies, 
shrubs, evergreens, hedge plants, perennials, 
etc., it also lists grass seed and fertilizers. 


Northbrook Gardens, Northbrook, Ill. Cat- 
olog listing the world’s best varieties of 
Peonies and Iris—the Master List. 


Marshall’s Nurseries, Arlington and 
Omaha, Neb. Catalog entitled “What To 
Plant,” a complete listing of general Nursery 
stock amply illustrated in black and white. 
Also a Garden Pottery and Furniture Cata- 





log—everything for the Outdoor Living 
Room. -- 
Arturo Ansaloni, Via Maggiore N. 179/18, 


Bologna, Italy. 
sery stock, 


Price List of Seeds of Nur- 
dated January 16, 1933. 





D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill., Trade 
catalog for spring 1933, fifty pages beautiful- 
ly and amply illustrated in black and white, 
a complete listing, as usual, of firs, junipers, 
spruces, pines, yews, arbor vitae, evergreen 
grafts, Canada Hemlock. 





T. Kiyono, Crichton, Ala., price list for 
spring 1933 on azaleas, camellias, ornament- 
al magnolias, broadleaved evergreens, etc. 





Bolen Nursery & Orchard Co., Lucedale, 
Miss. wholesale price list on camellias, coni- 
ferous and broadleaf evergreens, shade and 
ornamental trees, etc. 


Earl E. May Seec & Nursery Co., Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, has just opened a branch store 
at 405 Pearl St., Sioux City, Iowa. The com- 
pany also has stores at St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Council Bluffs, and Des Moines, Iowa; Ben- 
son and Lincoln, Neb., two at Omaha and 
two at Kansas City. 





Wisconsin Association Report 
(Continued from page 80) 
Wisconsin climatic conditions. She men- 
tioned the fact that the garden clubs of Wis- 
consin have an interest in new varieties and 
that they are going to ask the Wisconsin 
Nurserymen to cooperate in supplying these 
materials. She expressed her thanks and 
appreciation for all the assistance the Wis- 
consin Nurserymen’s Association has given 
the garden clubs of our state in the way of 
advice, etc., and stated that the two organi- 
zations can work hand in hand to make Wis- 

consin more beautiful. 

Karl Reynolds of Sturgeon Bay, represent- 
ing the Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, described the plans of his organiza- 
tion and all other allied business organiza- 
tions to advertise Wisconsin as a summer re- 
sort at the Chicago Century of Progress. The 
Association heartily endorsed the program 
of the Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce and expressed a willingness to co- 
operate. 

M. C. Hepler, Secretary 
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We are distributors for 
COLD COVER 


a superior cold preparation for dipping 
roses and other stock. It is economical, 
safe and quickly applied. 
1to 50 gallons $1.50 per gallon 
50 to 250 gallons 1.30 per gallon 
250 gallons 1.10 per gallon 
A complete Line of 


TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 
and FRUITS 


WONROE 
NURSERY/ 


I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
Monroe, Michigan 


GLENNDALE! 


THE SENSATIONAL 
NEW GOOSEBERRY 
introduced by the U. S. Bureau of Plant 


Industry. We have the largest stock 
in America. 











Send for Description and Prices. 


Willis Nursery Co. 


WHOLESALE NURSERYMEN 


Ottawa, Kansas 


RASPBERRIES 


Mosaic free Stock 


Latham Chief 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 
Fairbault, Minnesota 














SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 











Are you preserving your copies of the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN? They are of 
unequaled historic value. 





CATALOGS 


Are you satisfied with your present 
catalog? We are producers of some 
of the most successful catalogs in the 
country. Write and get our ideas be 
fore placing your order for your next 
catalog. Glad to send you samples 
without obligation 


The L. W. Ramsey Company 


Advertising for Nurserymen 
430 Union Bank Bldg. 


Davenport, lowa 








LINING OUT STOCK 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Over 100 Leading Varieties 


DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN 
Special Offer—Early Orders 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 
BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
IBOTA PRIVET 
ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA 
(Best Understock) 


Write for Complete List. 
C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 


ROSE BUSHES 


Write for new Grade Count Sheet 
Also send Want List for Quantity Price 


Howard Rose Company 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 














THE WESTMINSTER NURSERY 
WESTMINSTER, MD. 

Offers at special prices California Privet, 

Lombardy Poplars, Oriental Planes, 

Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perennials, etc. 

Write for new price list. 











Ne acts .88.8 8 288: 


A. E. WOHLERT, 


2 ie 


JAPANESE CHERRIES and CRABS 


up to 12 feet 


MAGNOLIAS, LENNEI and SOULANGEANA 


up to 10 feet 


‘a 


Narberth, Pa. 
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LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











PIN OAKS 
Lining-out sizes, 

6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 
Large Trees for permanent planting 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 feet 
Arthur L. Norton Nurseries 


Clarksville, Missouri 








1932-1933 


Offers to the Trade at special prices « 
full assortment of all varieties of 


Small Fruit Plants 


Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries 
BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 








WESTCOTT NURSERY CO. 
Falls Church, Va. 


400 Acres of 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, TREES 


Write for Price List 














EVERGREENS AND CHINESE ELMS 


600 Scopulorum Junipers—-2-3' grade 
7,000 Platte River Junipers 
in 3-4’, 4-5’ and 5-6’ grades 
4,000 Mugho Pines in 18-24" grade 
50,000 Chinese Elm (Ulmus Pumila) 
8’ up to 2” caliper 
125,000 Ci Elm Seedlings 
12” up to 24-30” 


PRAIRIE GARDEN NURSERY, McPherson, Kan. 








NOTICE 


All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 
do business with Europe should send for the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at Nottingham. 

As the H. A. is a purely trade medium, 
applicants should, th the subscription, 
send a copy of their catalogue or 
evidence that the as to the nursery or 


eoed trades. 
H Advertiser (1930) Led 
England 








Michigan Nurseries 
(Continued from page 78) 

Much of the machinery used has been de- 
signed and perfected by themselves and 
every improvement which would tend to 
make for better and more efficiency in prop- 
agation has been adopted. A Research De- 
partment was instituted in 1908; a large corp 
of experienced Landscape Architects is 
maintained. The concern celebrated its 75th 
anniversary in 1925. 

Richards Gardens 

For years Charles T. Richards, the pres- 
ent owner of Richards Gardens, Plainwell, 
Mich., was an amateur gardener with a 
special hobby for the collecting of peonies. 
The lure of this hobby was so irresistible 
that in a few years the home grounds were 
overflowing with a high class collection of 
peonies. Richards Gardens were evolved 
from this background. One hundred years 
ago Calvin White settled what is now Rich- 
ards Gardens with nearly a mile frontage 
on U. S. Highway 131 just north of Plainwell. 
Mich., in the fertile Gun River Valley. A 
general retail business is carried on and a 
wholesale business in peonies, phlox and 
perennials. This year a miniature Century 
of Progress is being celebrated in commen- 
orating the century old farm. The grounds 
have been re-landscaped with exhibition 
plats of the different items offered for sale. 
The Century-old Tavern has been restored 
and the traveler can eat and rest. If you 
are going to Chicago this year and can pos- 
sibly do so, plan to stop, Mr. Richards says, 
and make yourself known; you will receive 
a hearty welcome. 

North Shore Gardens 

“We started our Nursery at Muskegon, 
Mich., in a small way in 1908 in what was 
then near the city limits,” says Martin Fris- 
sel. “We had a general ornamental business 
and tried to grow what we needed for our 
local trade. In the early twenties the plant 
quarantine was imposed and we felt the 
need of more ground so we acquired thirty 
acres north of the city and incorporated at 
the same time. 

“Due to the fact that most of the indus- 
tries in our city are more or less connected 
with the automobile industry, conditions to- 
day in the Nursery and Landscaping Busi- 
ness are far from rosy, besides having to 
contend with the usual obstacles known to 
the trade all over the country. We have to 
compete with the state and county agents 
here as well as in other districts in Michi- 
gan who are supported by the state and the 
counties who are supplying the farmers with 
seedlings of every description on a beautiful 
slogan of ‘Reforestation.’ This has been 
going on for a number of years and now the 
very same farmers are peddling Norway 
Spruce, White Pine, etc., all over the state. 
The wealthy people who have procured on 
their own initiative seedlings of all kinds 
from the State College grounds and state 
Nurseries are distributing them to friends, 
employees, and when they are in a generous 
mood donate them to city parks and school 
grounds. 

“Our state has a so-called Landscape Ex- 
tention Department and the representatives 
of this department go up and down the coun- 
try telling farmers how to beautify their 
homes and one of these representatives 
boasted in a lecture within the last few years 
he has prepared 2500 plans amongst which 
there were plans for churches, church 
houses, parsonages, homes for dentists, 
newspaper men, etc. 

“The Michigan Association is sponsoring 
a project called Michigan Beauty Ways We 
have a highly efficient State Highway De- 


PLANT PATENTS 


I am securing plant patents for many 
of the leading Florists and Nurserymen. 

If you have a new variety write me 
for an opinion on its probable patent- 
ability and an estimate of costs of pat- 
enting same. 


ORVILLE M. KILE 


1295, '97, "99 National Press Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Registered Plant Patent Agent 
U. S. Patent Office 
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partment which has done good work in road- 
side planting. 

“The tourist business being the largest 
business in the state, it is felt by some that 
Michigan should do more than it has done 
and that this is the opportune time for do- 
ing it as it will give employment to thou- 
sands of men.” 


O. A. D. Baldwin Nursery Co. 

This business was started in 1899 at 
Bridgman, Michigan, by O. A. E. Baldwin, 
who was the father of the two present oper- 
ators. When started, it was the first Nur- 
sery business in that section of Michigan. 
Within five years after it began there were 
two or three other Nurseries and since that 
time a number of small fruit and general 
Nursery businesses have been developed in 
that section of Berrien County. The busi- 
ness was exclusively small fruits and grap 
vines until about 1925 and since that time 
customers have been offered a complete live 
of Nursery stock including strawberry, roses, 
evergreens and fruit trees. 

“As we see it,” says G. W. R. Baldwin, 
“the one bright spot in the Nursery busi- 
ness is the fact that all kinds of fruit have 
made a profit for the grower every year in 
good times and bad. We are hopeful that 
because of this there will be a reasonable 
demand for Nursery stock this spring.” 


Coryell Nursery 

In 1905 R. J. Coryell started an “Orna- 
mental Nursery” at Birmingham, Mich., with 
the intention of supplying a few customers 
with ornamental stock for their home 
grounds. His previous experience as Super- 
intendent of the Detroit Park System gave 
him an excellent insight into the needs of 
the planting public. 

Starting with an area of two acres the 
Nursery was gradually built up in size until 
now, 28 years afterwards, there are 200 acres 
planted with stock. In 1915 the business 
was incorporated as “Coryell Nursery.” At 
this time Ralph I. Coryell joined the firm 
and recently Eliot and Edwin Coryell be- 
came identified—all sons of the founder. 

All three Nursery firms are located in the 
Metropolitan Detroit area and most of the 
business is retail trade coming from this 
area. In recent years, however, a gradually 
increasing wholesale business is coming in 
from outer sources. 

In general the business follows that of De- 
troit as a whole except that it is not subject 
to the extreme variations of the auto indus- 
try. Recognizing a fall in trade after 1929, 
drastic cuts in expenses were made with 
the result that even on present reduced 
basis a satisfactory business may be main- 
tained. 

“In regard to price trends,” says a com- 
pany representative, “our policy has been 
not to inaugurate price cuts but in general 
to follow down to cuts made by others and 
thus hold our relative position in the trade. 
While we feel that in some cases possibly 
too severe cuts have been made we recog- 
nize the right of any concern to meet con- 
ditions in whatever manner may best suit 
their purpose. 

“Fundamentally, we feel that affairs are 
gradually working out to the best interests 
of the trade. Taxes in Michigan are being 
severely cut, credit is not being freely given 
to worthy and unworthy alike, there is no 
bank expansion likely to occur for some time 
and consequently no wild plunges into the 
business by inexperienced investors on a 
large scale. Current stocks are being ad- 
justed to the actual markets existing and 
while it may take a little time to make the 
adjustment we feel that a healthier con- 
dition will soon be apparent in the industry. 

“Our customers are showing considerable 
interest in planting and all that is holding 
them from buying on a satisfactory scale 
now are reduced incomes and, in some cases, 
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debts incurred on a higher price basis. Here 
again adjustments are being made. 

“The auto industry forcasts an increase 
of production of 25% for the current year 
and the rising employment scale there will 
gradually be reflected in other lines. 

A prominent sales executive told us: 
‘Your busines is on a sound, healthy found- 
ation. Mark my word, business is coming 
back stronger than ever.’ There is also a 
tendency here toward smaller homes and 
larger home sites and we are told by ex- 
perienced observers this will be the next 
trend away from the large cities. This will 
mean planting on a bigger scale than at pres- 
ent when it occurs.” 
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The Plant World in Florida from the pub- 
lished manuscripts of Dr. Henry Nehrling, 
collected and edited by Alfred and Elizabeth 
Kay. A book for all those who are interest- 
ed in southern plants. Dr. Nehrling for 
many years collected tropical and subtropi- 
cal plants of all kinds, grew them, experi- 
mented with new sorts, and kept voluminous 
records of his work. 

The book treats of shade trees, palms, 
flowering shrubs, orchids, bamboos, bulbous 
and tuberous-rooted plants, new and rare 
things not generally cultivated. Growth 
records, descriptions, and notes on their 
propagation and uses are included, with 
photographs, and a fascinating account of 
the life and work of this great naturalist 
and plant experimenter. 

The book will be invaluable as a source of 
information to garden makers and all those 
interested in tropical and subtropical horti- 
culture. The book is divided into sections 
on: Climate and Soil of Florida; Shade 
Trees for Florida; Flowering Shrubs; Palms; 
Rubber of Fig Trees; Orchids and other 
Epiphytes; Flowering Vines; Bulbous and 


Tuberous-Rooted Plants; Ferns; Bamboos 
and Ornamental Grasses; Cacti; Foliage 
Plants. 


The matter in the book is so interestingly 
written that even those who do not live in 
the South; or woild have occasion to be es- 
pecially interester in Southern plants, will 
enjoy the pictures Dr. Nehrling draws of his 
dearly beloved pants with which he has 
been experimenti: g and cultivating and dis- 
covering for so many years of his life. This 
book, a Macmillan Publication, 8vo, 304 
pages, can be supplied by the American 
Fruits Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y., for 
$3.50 postpaid. 





COMING EVENTS 








July 18-20, ani ‘al meeting, American As- 
sociation of Nu. erymen, Chicago, III. 

July 1933, an al meeting, Pacific Coast 
Association of \ u.serymen, Centralia, Wash. 

Aug. 14, 1933, annual meeting, Virginia 
Nurserymen’s Association, Alexandria. 

Aug. 1933, annual meeting, Southern Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Aug. 1933, annual meeting, Arkansas Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Fayetteville. 

Sept. 1, 1933, annual meeting, Association 
of Kansas Nurserymen, Lawrence. 

Sept. 1933, annual meeting, Southwestern 
Association of Nurserymen, Marlin, Tex. 

Sept. 1933, annual meeting, California As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, Oakland. 

Dec. 1933, annual meeting, Tennessee Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Nashville. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, Chief Exponent, 
twice a month $2.00 per year. Three years, $5. 
Canada, $3.50; abroad, $2.50. 





CLOSINGTIME: 


FOR TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





1st of Month Issue 


First Forms: - 23rd each month 
Last Forms: - 25th each month 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN-—Semi-Monthly 


If proofs are wanted, copy should be in hand previous to above dates 


American Fruits Publishing Company, P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


15th of Month Issue 
First Forms: - each month 
Last Forms: - 10th each month 
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Milton Nursery Company 
Incorporated 
A. Miller & Sons 
MILTON, OREGON 
Established 1878 


Fifty-five years Nursery Experience 


We specialize in following items, how- 
ever have complete line nursery stock. 


Send Us Your Spring Want Lists 


Maples 
Norway, Schwedler, 
Sycamore and Sugar 
Straight whips and also 
hranched head specimens. 
Birch 
Cutleaf Weeping, 
Purple leaf, Pyramidal 
(European White) 
European White and 
American White 
Japanese Upright Flowering Cherry 
Chinese Elm 
All sizes. well branched, 
straight and smooth. 
Also Lining Out Seedling 


Paul's Scarlet Flowering Thorn 
Pink Flowering Locust 
Prunus Triloba 

Large or Small Orders receive our 
same careful attention. 


We have carlots for Eastern points 
saving customer in freight. 


Pin Oaks 





Sheared, compact, selected strain for most dis- 
criminating retail trade. 
None better in America. 


Hemilocks -::: 


Another of our specials. 
balanced tops and several times transplanted. Sizes 
up to 214 inch caliper. 

Also several varieties of the better evergreens, shade trees as well as common shrubs. 


Send your list for quotations or possible exchange. 


HILLENMEYER NURSERIES, Lexington, Ky. 


Sizes available 2 to 7 


“Rifle Barrel” stems, well 











SEEDLINGS 


All in limited supply for the 
frst time in several years 


FRENCH PEAR 
IMMAHALEB 
QUINCE 


APPLE 
MAZZARD 


YRO 
CHINESE ELM 


Quality up. 


BIRCH, 


CRAB. 
CHERRY, Flowering ELM, 
ELM, American 





TREES 


Cut Leaf Weeping 
European White 
Flowering 
Moline 
MAPLE, Norway 

1 Schwedleri 
Chinese - Sugar 


Weeping 


Prices down. C. L. rates to some point near you. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES, TOPPENISH WASHING ON 








PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY COMPANY 


754 East Morrison Street 


PORTLAND : : 


CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH 
JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRY 
AZALEA MOLLIS 

KERRIA JAPONICA 





: : : OREGON 


BECHTEL FLOWERING CRAB 
PAUL'S SCARLET HAWTHORN 
TREE HYDRANGEA 

TREE ROSES 


FRUIT TREES—Two year—Excellent quality. 
SEEDLINGS—French Pear, Mazzard and Mahaleb Cherry 
NORWAY and SCHWEDLER MAPLE—1, 2, and 3 year 


Write for Special Prices 














A Profitable Adjunct 


TO NURSERY ESTABLISHMENTS 
FELINS UNIVERSAL BUNCH 
TYER 


ASK ABOUT IT 





FELINS 
2950 N. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supercede / Arborvitee for hedge purposes 


AZALEAS (EVERGREEN & pEcipvovs) 


MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 





Send us your list of requirements with 
full particulars as to quantities, varieties 
and sizes. 


BOBBINK and ATKINS 


RutuHerrorp, N. J. 


E. PD. BERNARDIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 


Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 
and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 














SPRING .... 
is just around the corner. 


Now is the time to order your Lin- 
ing Out Stock . . don’t delay longer 
but get our new Spring List No. 338 
at once. Reduced prices and free 
boxing for cash with order. 


Write today. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 


TEXAS 
ROSES JUNIPERS 


QUICK DELIVERY 
From Nursery Storage 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Verhalen Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box No. 4 Telephone 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


(Home Address, Scottsville, Texas) 





GALVANIZED PLANT MARKERS 
Durable—Inexpensive 


THE IDEAL MARKER FOR USE 
IN GREENHOUSE OR GARDEN. 








CARDHOLDER, 14x42 INCHES 

per 100 

Stake 8 in. to 11 in. $1.00 

Stake 12 in. to 14 in. 1.50 

Cards included. f.o.b. Nevada, Mo. 
Shipping weight of Markers: 

10 to 30 Ibs. per 100 

Send us $1.00 or $1.50 for 100 

Markers; you will be surprised 

how much you get for the money 


THE W. F. NORMAN SHEET WETAL MFG. CO. 
NEVADA, MISSOURI 




















Canterhury #oxtuond 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 








VON CANON NURSERY 


Hardy native mountain trees, shrubs. 
perennial wild flowers and ferns from 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of western 
North Carolina, 


Send for price lst. 

















Loose Leaf Plate Book 


Special Sample Price $1.50 
ALSO COLORED PRINTS 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING ©. 


Searle Bldg. ROCHESTER, 








Digging Satisfaction 


Is enjoyed by users of our Digger. Write for 


descriptive circular and prices. 
“Yours for Digging Satisfaction” 


NEOSHO NURSERIES CO. 


NEOSHO, MO. 











| Grape Vines, Currants, Gooseberries 
and Berry Plants 


All leading varieties and the new Portland, Fre- 
donia, Sheridan, Ontario and Caco Grapes. Spe- 
cializing in the growin ne of these items for forty- 
two years. WE KNOW HOW. Let us quote on 
your requirements. 


The F. E. Schifferli & Son Nurseries 


FREDONIA, NEW YORK _ 
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THIS SIZE SPACE 
$4.20 per Issue 
Under Yearly Term $3.80 


Cover the American Nursery Indus- 
try Through the Chief Exponent of 
the Trade. 





American Nurseryman 
Reaching Readers in Every State 
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c HE following choice assortment ot Junipers have all been wv. 

oA grafted on Juniper understocks. Shipment is made in late April, ~ 

cs as soon as the grafts are in proper condition to handle. We take > 

Ae |, the grafts out of the pots and wrap each individual tree with » 
= paper, insuring safe arrival in perfect planting condition. With = 

. the increasing demand for choice varieties, you cannot overlook v. 
e planting a good assortment of grafted Junipers. ~ 
am — 
“ 100 1000 - 

C7 Juniperus chinensis albovariegata (White Leaf Chinese Juniper). .$25.00 $200.00 > | 

+ Juniperus chinensis pyramidalis blue (Column Chinese Juniper).. 25.00 200.00 ~~» \ 
mm Juniperus chinensis sargenti blue (Sargent Juniper)............. 25.00 200.00 oe . 

a! Juniperus chinensis sargenti green (Sargent Juniper)........... 25.00 200.00 y. 

os Juniperus communis depressa, Vase Shaped .................-- 25.00 200.00 > ; 
ess Juniperus communis depressa aurea (Golden Prostrata Juniper).. 25.00 200.00 J 

+ Juniperus japonica (Japanese Juniper) (Procumbens).......... 25.00 200.00 ~~ : 
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v4 Juniper virginiana elegantissima (Goldtip Redcedar)............ 25.00 200.00 > 
ae Juniperus virginiana glauca (Silver Redcedar) .................. 25.00 200.00 , 
+ Juniper virginiana pyramidalis hilli (Hill Dundee Juniper)....... 25.00 200.00 ~~ 
“oma Juniperus virginiana schotti (Schott Redcedar) ................ 25.00 200.00 oo 
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ie Here at Dundee are six hundred and fifty acres devoted exclus- an 
Cc ively to fine evergreens. Nothing but Evergreens. Do not get v. i 
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